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Dover lois HOUSE... 


On 18th May, 
1935, 41 Cromwell 
Road, South Ken- 
sington, was offi- 
cially opened as the 
headquarters of the 
National Union of 
Women ‘Teachers. 
The purchase’ of 
this freehold prop- 
erty earlier in the 
year was the fulfil- 
ment of the dream 
of Miss Froud, then 
the General Secre- 
tary, who _ had 
served the Union 
from 1914, first as 
Hon. Secretary and, 
from 1917, as 
General Secretary, 
and who was 
anxious to see the 
Union comfortably 

vy tae and permanently 
settled in its own headquarters before she retired. 





Now, twenty-one years after that “day of memory and happy 
anticipation” as the President, Miss D. A. Griffin, described it 
in declaring the headquarters open. it is time to review the history 
of the house during those years. 


This does not in any way aspire to be a history of the Union 
but, in order that the story of the house from 1935 to 1956 
may be fully appreciated, it is necessary to understand some- 
thing of the early history of the Union itself. 


~The National Union of Women Teachers had its roots in an 
Equal Pay League formed in 1904, within the N.U.T., by a few 
intrepid men and women who wished to secure the adoption of 
the principle of equal pay as Union policy. 


By 1909 the name had been changed to the National Feder- 
ation of Women Teachers: the few men members left and the 
group, though still working within the N.U.T., began to function 
as an independent association. Its growth may be traced by the 
fact that in 1910, the balance at the end of the financial year was 
10s. but by 1916 it was £46. 


The women were, however, making no headway in the N.U.T., 
where all attempts to get equal pay adopted as Union policy were 
strongly resisted and the devices adopted to circumvent the women 
made it clear that, if the National Federation of Women Teachers 
was to be effective, it must have its own machinery to conduct 
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a campaign. An Office Fund was opened in 1916 and, on the 
results of this, a room was rented in the Memorial Hall, London, 
E.C. and a part-time typist was engaged to help the Hon. Sec- 
retary who had hitherto done all the work from her own flat. 


The next year the Federation’s subscription was raised to 2s. 
a year, a guarantee fund was opened and, on these slender re- 
sources, a suite of four rooms was taken at the Memorial Hall 
and Miss Froud left school to become the Union’s first full-time 
official. The growth of the movement was then so rapid that, 
in 1921, the subscription was doubled (4s. a year) and members 
contributed in addition aysum of about £1,200 so that the lease 
of a house could be taken and the house itself could be adapted 
and furnished as the Union’s headquarters. 


In that house, 39 Gordon Square, W.C.1, the National Union of 
Women Teachers (the change of name having taken place in 
1920) worked from 1921 until the lease came to an end in 1935. 
A search for suitable new premises ended with the purchase of 
a five-storied, freehold house in an excellent position in South 
Kensington. Already it had some historic associations for it be- 
longed to Major John Spencer-Churchill whose brother, now Sir 
Winston Churchill, had lived there with him for some time. 


The Union was fortunate in being able to buy, with the house, 
some of the curtains, carpets, a magnificent dining-room table 
and several large pieces of furniture suitable only for a house of 
this size and character. 


As at the earlier stages, branches and individual members once 
again gave most liberally in order that the new, permanent head- 
quarters might be worthily furnished and effectively equippe¢ 
without depleting the Union’s reserves. 


THE PRE-WAR YEARS 


For three years after the move to Cromwell Road, the normal 
Union activities took place, with added enthusiasm which, at the 
lime, seemed induced by pride in the new headquarters but was 
in part also a reflection of the somewhat feverish activity which 
gripped individuals and movements during the years between the 
economic crisis of 1931 and the outbreak of war in 1939. 


Education 


The education service itself was still suffering from the 
effects of the 1931 cuts, against which the Union had worked 
strenuously. By 1935 the Education Committee had revised the, 
Union’s pamphlets so that a complete series dealing with the 
Nursery and Infants’ School, the Juntor School, the Senior School 
and the Secondary Stage in Education, set out the Union’s ideals 
for the period of the school life. The next year, a conference 
was held with representatives of the Council of Principals of 
Training Colleges and, later, a memorandum on the training of 
teachers was circulated: representations were made about the con- 
tinued employment of large numbers of supplementary teachers ; 
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efforts were made to secure the removal of the limitations on the 
number of students admitted to training colleges; and a very 
practical memorandum on school buildings was drawn up. Thus, 
the way was prepared for the desired raising of the school-leav- 
ing age to fifteen years but, when the promised Education Bill 
was introduced, making provision for this, the exemptions that 
could be claimed were such that they completely undermined its 
value. Once again, the Board of Education was urged to bring an 
end to the employment of uncertificated teachers. and to safeguard 
those who had already given many years of satisfactory service by 
granting them certificated status—a policy that was adopted 
finally by the Ministry of Education from 1945. 


Discussions took place on the multi-bias school: there was con- 
cern that nursery school accommodation in some localities was 
being provided on very inadequate lines: and consideration was 
given to the Spens Report, particularly in relation to the education 
of girls, for it was proposed that home training schools and junior 
commercial schools (two types particularly attended by girls) 
should not come within the scope of secondary education. Even at 
that stage, the N.U.W.T. tried to stimulate the provision of more 
facilities for training women teachers of technical subiects. 


One of the most valuable of the N.U.W.T. Education Con- 
ferences in the immediate pre-war period, was at the time of the 
opening of 41 Cromwell Road. when Dr. Gooch spoke on 
Obstacles to Peace” and was obviously intensely worried—as if 
he could see no hope of averting war. The following year, an ex- 
hibition of school crafts was held, the preliminary arrangements 
being made at headquarters and the exhibits then transferred on 
the day to a hall in the Imperial Institute. 


In 1938, the Education Conference gave place to a Youth Con- 
ference, organised to give the younger members some knowledge 
of the significance of the woman’s movement. After a morning 
business session, and an “Equal Pay” Lunch with Miss Vera 
Brittain as speaker, Central Council was “ At Home ” to members 
at headquarters. and there was opportunity for discussions with 
some of the pioneers who had founded the Union. 


During these years. too, every branch was invited to hold a 
meeting or function at headauarters so that members might all 
have the opportunity of seeing the house, and many took advan- 
tage of this, having tea in the impressive hall. followed by a meet- 
ing in the spacious first-floor Council Room. 


Salaries and Equal Pay 


The advantage of the greater space available for work at 41 
Cromwell Road was perhaps most appreciated during campaigns. 
Then, the circularisation of Members of Parliament and of Local 
Education Authorities could be undertaken from the General 
Office on the ground floor and a Committee Room on the second 
floor, while the large Council Room was convenient for preparing 
banners and posters ready. for poster parades and demonstrations. 
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When head- 
quarters was 
moved to Crom- 
well Road, _ the 
1931 economy 
cuts” were . still 
being enforced and 
“the Union was con- 
cerned about the 
effect not only on 
education, but 
upon the pensions 
ot teachers who 
were retiring at this 
time and_ conse- 
quently —_ receiving 
reduced pensions. 
A deputation was 
taken to the Board 
of Education, 
claiming that the 
cuts in the educa- 
tion service were 
both unnecessary 
and unjust. Later, 
. it was learned with 
Miss E. E, Froud, General Secretary 1917-1940 great satisfaction 

that, from Ist July, 
1935, teachers’ salaries would no longer be subject to the five 
per cent cut. 

During this year, the equal pay campaign was intensified: meet- 
ings were held in London and other large cities, and Local 
Education Committees were approached by memoranda and depu- 
tation asking them to give their support to equal pay. An all- 
party meeting in the House of Commons, sponsored by the 
National Association of Women Civil Servants and supported by 
the National Union of Women Teachers, met under the Chair- 
manship of Major Hills, to consider “ Equal Pay in the State 
Service and its Relation to the Employment of Women in 
Industry.” 


The two-fold approach to Members of Parliament and of Local 
Education Authorities was beginning to have results in such 
matters as a debate on the Adjournment of the House (when 
the N.U.W.T. urged all M.P.s to be in their place to support the 
equal pay motion) and. for example, by the passing of a resolution 
by the Walthamstow Education Committee, asking the Govern- 
ment to recognise for grant purposes the payment of women 
teachers on the same scale as men teachers. 

In 1936, the campaign was carried a stage further when the 
N.U.W.T. took a deputation to the Association of Education 
Committees and Miss Ellen Wilkinson moved an amendment in 
the House of Commons to secure that women in the common 
classes of the Civil Service should have the same scale of pay 
as men in those classes. When a maiority voted in favour of this. 
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General Secretary’s Office 1935 


there was such consternation that the Speaker did not follow the 
usual procedure and the whole issue became so confused that a 
further debate took place the next week, when the Prime Minister 
made it a matter of confidence that it should be defeated. 


In those years immediately before the war, the N.U.W.T. twice 
had equal pay campaigns in the town where the N.U.T. was 
holding its Annual Conference, one in Margate and the other 
in Portsmouth. Shops were taken and decorated with messazes 
from prominent men and women who supported the case for 
equal pay and with posters giving facts about women teachers’ 
salaries, their losses under the Burnham Committee’s Reports and 
statements of the case for equal pay; loudspeaker vans patrolled 
the streets; the conference halls were picketed and delegates were 
invited to sign an Equal Pay Register. 


Hundreds responded—but the women were no nearer gaining 
equal pay and the N.U.T. still took the attitude that it could 
not campaign for the adoption of the principle because it was a 
party to the Burnham Committee’s agreements. 


Opportunities and Status 


The struggle for the higher education of women, the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry, bringing with it the need for 
women’s work in factories, workshops, offices and, to a limited 
extent, in the services, had all helped to give women opportunities 
for employment undreamed of by the great majority of men and 
women at the beginning of the century but there was still great 
reluctance to recognise women as independent beings with the 
same rights as men to work in the occupation of their choice. 
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In the education service, this was shown particularly by the 
prejudice against appointing women to headships of mixed scaools, 
and the history of tne Union’s lega: department from 1935 snowed 
continual efforts to avert amalgamations, in the interests of econ- 
omy, of boys’ and girls’ scnools, and of infants’ schools and mixed 
departmenis, and the consequent displacement of headmistresses 
in iavour of headmasters of the combined schools. In some areas, 
women were not even allowed to apply for the headships of the 
schools and it was reported in 1937 that the Union’s legal depart- 
Ment was negotiating on these matters with no fewer than four- 
teen T.ocal Education Authorities: but increasing numbers. of 
authorities accepted the Union’s view that headships should be 
open to men and women. alike and that the best person, irrespec- 
tive of sex, should be appointed. 


In 1935 there was great rejoicing whea Miss Agnes Dawson, a 
prominent member of the Union, as Chairman of the General Pur- 
poses Commitice of the London County Council, recommended the 
removal of the ban on the employment of married woman teachers 
and doctors by the Council. This was carried and the N.U.W.T. 
then circulated yet another memorandum on the employment of 
married women. teachers in the effort to get other local authorities 
to take similar action, 


The status of women teachers was, however, dependent upon 
the status of women generally and, therefore, much of the work on 
this subject’ was undertaken in co-operation with other organiza- 
tions. 


In. 1935, the Open Door Council was supported in a protest to 
the International Labour Organization against a petition from the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions that, as a 
method of reducing unemployment among young workers, there 
should be regulation of married women’s employment and pro- 
hibition of any replacement of male labour by women. 


This type of international action showed how necessary it was 
for women’s organizations to be watchful of developments at home 
and abroad, and the Union was one of the constituents of the 
Equal Rights Committee, sending a representative to Geneva to 
help form an Equal Rights International which was working for 
the adoption of an Equal Rights Treaty for men and women. 
Although this has not been adopted, the work undoubtedly had an 
effect in the provisions of the Declaration of Human Rights after 
the 1939-46 war. 


At home, women’s organizations had tried to obtain equality of 
treatment for men and women under social legislation when, in 
1937, provision was made for men with incomes up to £400 a year’ 
to contribute under the Contributory Pensions Act, but women 
could only do so if their incomes did not exceed £250. This bore 
very hardly on women teachers and was resisted by the Union. A 
little later, support was given to a conference called by the British 
Federation of Business and Professional Women to consider con- 
certed action to force the Government to offer equal insurance 
facilities for men and women; and Members of Parliament were 
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urged by Union members to amend the Widows, Orphans and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contributors) Bill, so that 
women teachers, who were specifically excluded, might have the 
sume opportunities as their male colleagues of providing for 
dependants. 


Although this work was unsuccessful at the time, later social 
insurance legislation provided a greater measure of equality for 
men and women than there was under these earlier Acts. 

Another matter that may usefully be recorded is that in 1937, 
the N.U.W.T. took part in a deputation organised by the Over- 
Thirty Association to ask for an enquiry into the desirability of 
making provision under the Housing Acts for ‘“ one-person 
families’. This was obviously a matter of great importance to 
single women though it may not, at first sight, appear to be an 
‘equalitarian ” subject. 


War, Economies and Fascism 


No account of activities undertaken from 41 Cromwell Road. 
would be complete without reference to those which came under 
this general heading, which preoccupied so many progressive 
movements and individuals in tace of the economic crises in 
America and Great Britain, and the disasters which had overtaken 
much of Europe between the two world wars. 


Help could only be given in a very limited way to victims of 
fascism while they were in their own countries, and colleagues in 
the woman’s movement and in progressive educational circles were 
among those who lost their freedom or their lives. It seemed that it 
was the special province of the N.U.W.T. to help in forming an 
attitude of mind that would bring an end to the existing horrors 
and make their repetition impossible. Concerned also with the 
effect on education and on the minds of children of preparations 
for war, the N.U.W.T. gave all possible support to activities 
designed to improve international understanding. They urged the 
Government to make an annual grant to the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation and they were represented at a League 
of Nations Union Conference that resulted in the setting-up of a 
National Council on the Teaching of International Relations. They 
also sent a contingent to the great Peace Procession and Demon- 
stration held on 30th June; +1935. 


In the same year, Central Council issued a statement on anti-gas 
drill and air-disarmament, stressing the effect on children of the 
proposed air-raid precautions. 


Other constructive efforts by the League of Nations Union, the 
National Peace Council, and other bodies, were assisted, as for 
example, by 1epresentation on an influential deputation to the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and the President of the 
Board of Trade, which discussed the relationship between 
economic and political appeasement and the necessity for a prac- 
tical contribution in the endeavour to use economic conditions as 
a check to the arms race. 
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All the efforts were, however, powerless to avert war and, in the 
summer of 1939, steps had to be taken to safeguard the Union’s 
property and ensure the uninterrupted work of headquarters. 


THE WAR YHARS 


At the outset of war, it was decided that headquarters at 41 
Cromwell Road should remain open as long as practicable, but 
the possibility of having to move had to be faced. While supplies 
of wood were still obtainable, the basement windows were strongly 
boarded-up, shutters made where necessary to secure the remainder 
of the windows and a safety-room for the staff was constructed on 
the ground floor, and was supplied with blankets, candles, first-aid 
materials and tools. The records were moved to a strong-room in 
the basement and members of the staff learned where the gas, elec- 
tricity and water could be cut off in an emergency. 

The work was then decentralised, the main part being housed 
in Sussex in the homes of the General Secretary, Miss Froud, and 
the Financial Secretary, Miss Jones. Although she had retired 
officially in September, 1939; the legal work and the editing 
of “The Woman Teacher ” was undertaken by Mrs. Key from her 
home in Buckinghamshire, and headquarters was kept open as a 
co-ordinating centre. Central Council and Officers met there for 
some time: circularisation was very largely done from the house 
and duplicate records were maintained. 

For the first few months, most of the work was con- 
cerned with evacu- 
ation problems and 
in trying to salvage 
something of the 
education — service. 
More can be said 
about that when. 
the full history of 
the... Union, ..--as 
distinct from. that 
of the house, is 
written, 

By Easter, 1940, 
it was decided that 
the work should be 
re-assembled at 
headquarters and a 
Conference was 
held at Whitsun to 
discuss particularly 
the urgent import- 
ance of restoring 
full-time education. 
This was followed 
by the publication 
of the  Union’s 
“Plan for Educa- 
tion in Wartime’, Miss A. M. Pierotti, General Secretary from 1940 








Fight 


Side by side with the persistent claim that education should be 
recognised as one of the essential services to be developed, and not 
curtailed, during the war, it was necessary to be constantly on 
guard against attacks on the position of women. Early in the war 
protest was made against the proposal to pay £2 a week to women 
Civil Defence workers, while men had £3. In 1940, in conjunction 
with other women’s organizations, the N.U.W.T. took part in a 
deputation to ithe Minister of Pensions when the Personal Injuries 
(Emergency Provisions) Bill offered pensions of 32s. 6d. to men 
and only 22s. 6d. to women ; and this protest was repeated when 
the next scheme for compensation to civilians injured during the 
war provided for allowances of 35s. weekly to gainfully occupied 
single men and only 28s. to women. 

The specialised work for the protection of members dealt with 
such matters as billeting difficulties, the married woman’s right to 
allowances in respect of continuing liabilities during evacuation, 
the curtailment of school holidays, the imposition of intolerable 
conditions for teachers who were already undertaking many addi- 
tional duties in order that the ill-effects of war conditions on 
school-children might be mitigated as far as possible and, quite 
speedily, questions of salary and pensions and increases had to be 
faced, 

At first, the N.U.W.T. claimed that there should be a rebate in 
income tax tor teachers who were evacuated but with continuing 
liabilities for their homes: this was followed by a request for an 
iriterim war bonus payable to all teachers alike. The claim was 
unsuccessful but, at each stage, protest was made against the 
various war bonuses with their differentials based on age, sex or 
rate of salary. 

The plight of pensioners was also kept in mind and, when it was 
clear that the Board of Education did not propose to act in this 
matter, the N.U.W.T. consulted the Trade Union Congress and 
other bodies to see if joint action could be taken on behalf of 
retired public servants. 


The Education Act, 1944 

In 1942, with commendable optimism and prescience, the Cen- 
tral Council issued a memorandum on “ Education after the War ”’. 
This included a proposal that there should be a Minister of Edu- 
cation instead of a President of a non-functioning Board, that all 
education of children after the age of I1 plus years should rank as 
secondary and be administered under the Secondary Code, that 
there should be compulsory continued education for young people 
from 16 to 18 years of age and an organised plan for adult 
education. 


The next year the Government’s White Paper on Educational 
Reconstruction was issued and was followed by the Education Bill. 
Special meetings were held at headquarters to study the proposals 
and memoranda were then issued to Members of Parliament, local 
education committees and the press, and friendly Members of 
Parliament undertook to table amendments suggested by the 
Union. After this interval of time, it is interesting to recall that 
two of the Union’s proposals were that the method of financing 
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education should be revised and that staff other than teachers, 
should be provided for the ancillary services relating to the supply 
of meals and milk to school children. If these had been adopted 
at the time, much trouble would have been avoided in later years. 


The Union welcomed an amendment which made it illegal to 
disqualify or dismiss a woman teacher from employment by reason 
cnly of marriage; and a letter was sent to women Members of 
Parliament asking them to raise the matter of equal pay for men 
and women teachers. 


This was done by Mrs. Cazalet Keir in an amendment to the 
Bill, which was carried on March 28th but, as in 1936, the Prime 
Minister made it a matter of confidence that the vote should be 
reversed and, despite urgent pleas to Members of Parliament— 
hundreds of letters and telegrams were sent by N.U.W.T. members 
to gain support for the amendment—the Prime Minister gained his 
point, the issue having been confused still further by an N.U.T. 
spokesman in the House who was reported to have said that “ the 
National Union of Teachers did not want the clause as amended 
on Mrs. Cazalet Keir’s motion ”. 


The strength of the feeling aroused by the whole proceeding had, 
however, to be recognized by the Government, and a Royal Com- 
mission on Equal Pay was set up. This was neither needed nor 
wanted by advocates of equal pay, and for some years it served as 
an excuse for Government inaction when claims for the establish- 
ment of the principle were made. 


Unfortunately, in July, 1944, N.U.W.T. work was made more 
difficult as the house was so badly damaged in an air-raid that it 
was uninhabitable. The equipment and materials needed 
immediately were dug out from the ruins and taken to the homes 
of officials, where work was continued for some time. Then, 
although the authorities had with difficulty been persuaded that the 
house was not a total loss, it was clear that it could not be made fit 
for use for some months, so temporary accommodation was taken 
at Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1 and afterwards a flat was 
rented at De Vere Gardens, Kensington. By July 1946, however, 
the repairs were completed and the Union moved back to its own 
home which members had generously helped to repair and 
re-equip. 


AFTER THE WAR 


The cessation of hostilities gave new heart to teachers in their 
work, and they looked forward to the full implementation of the 
1944 Education Act. In the N.U.W.T. the annual Educational Con- 
ferences were resumed with such prominent speakers as Dr. Olive 
Wheeler, Dr. Charlotte Fleming, Mr. T. Weaver, Mr. Meredith 
Hawes and Dr. Marjorie Reeves but later, to meet the need for 
closer personal discussion of educational problems, the character of 
these conferences was changed by holding them at headquarters, 
where members could exchange views freely in the more intimate 
atmosphere of the Council Room. 
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One of the gravest handicaps in the schools was the shortage of 
teachers. In 1945, the N.U.W.T. had ‘reminded the Ministry of the 
need to provide an increased number of training college places and, 
in 1947, members assisted in an enquiry into the staffing of infants’ 
schools, when the Union found that the greatest deterrents to appli- 
cants for these posts were the size of classes, bad school buildings. 
lack of promotion prospects and the lower standard of amenities 
and equipment. The following year some of this information was 
given to the Ministry in a deputation on the general subject of the 
supply and employment of teachers. The sense of optimism after 
the war was gradually replaced by one of frustration in the educa- 
tional world and this was summarised in the Union’s pamphlet, 
“The Education Act of 1944: Promise and Fulfilment”. It was 
followed by “ The Primary School” and “ The Secondary Stage in 
Education ” which replaced the earlier series of educational pam- 
phlets ; and by one on “ The Education of Girls ” to give guidance 
to those concerned that girls should have equal educational oppor- 
tunities with boys. 

School buildings, rural education, the shortage of school books, 
children and the cinema, “ horror comics ”, comprehensive schools; 
the social services in the school—these were among other subjects 
studied : sometimes small committees were set up to consider a 
particular matter: there were discussions with representatives of 
other associations and deputations to the appropriate authority or 
the submission of evidence to official committees in the endeavour 
to gain fulfilment of some of the high hopes aroused by the Edu- 
cation Act, 


Salaries and Equal Pay 

The war had brought about a new conception of women’s 
capabilities and of their place in society, and this helped to give a 
fresh impetus to the work for equal pay. 

Both before and during the war, the N.U.W.T. lost no oppor- 
tunity of holding meetings, interviewing Members of Parliament 
and of Local Education Committees, issuing statements to the 
press, giving away leaflets setting out the woman’s case, and using 
the hundred and one devices open to propagandists to gain sup- 
port for their object. , 

At each phase of the Burnham Committee’s work, the N.U.W.T. 
showed how the women fared badly in comparison with the men, 
in the hope that “enlightened self-interest’ might lead more 
women to take an active part in the campaign. 


The Government’s action over the equal pay amendment to the 
Education Bill in 1944 roused great indignation outside the teach- 
ing profession, as well as among N.U.W.T. members and it gave a 
fresh impetus to the work of the Equal Pay Campaign Committee, 
formed a few months earlier under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Mavis Tate, M.P. The N.U.W.T. was a constituent society and at 
one stage the Committee meetings were held at 41 Cromwell 
Road, the Union’s address was used for the work and clerical 
assistance was provided. 

While the Union continued its independent campaign, particu- 
larly in connection with the Burnham Committee’s negotiations, it 
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Council Room 


also took a prominent part in the work of the Equal Pay Cam- 
paign Committee, circularising Members of Parliament at the time 
of each Economic Survey and Budget and after each General 
Election, supporting mass meetings, lobbying, helping at by- 
election campaigns, holding outdoor meetings, questioning can- 
didates and canvassing. 


In 1948, in answer to the Government’s plea that the country 
could not afford to give equal pay at that juncture, the Union 
issued an effective table of events since 1914 entitled “ Now is 
Never the Time”. The following year hundreds of “ Valentines ” 
designed by an N.U.W.T. member and secretly distributed to 
members in readiness for St. Valentine’s Day, were showered upon 
Members of Parliament by their N.U.W.T. constituents reminding 
them of the Government’s acceptance of the principle of equal pay 
and of the pledge given in Magna Carta in 1215 “to none will we 
refuse or delay right or justice ” 

In 1949, too, at the instigation of the Union, which guaranteed 
the necessary funds, the Equal Pay Campaign Committee spon- 
sored a film, “To be a Woman ’”’, written, directed and produced 
by Jill Craigie. 


Much of the film was made on location and for one never-to-be- 
forgotten hot June week a film unit practically took control of 
41 Cromwell Road: cameras and arc lights were installed in the 
Council room, which became in turn a shoe-shop, a drawing-room 
and committee room while incidents and interviews were recorded, 
a clapper boy performed his mysterious task, and many cups of tea 
were consumed. 
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The film proved a complete success and was invaluable in gain- 
ing support for equal pay for it was shown in the commercial 
cinemas, so reaching members of the public who would never think 
of attending a propaganda meeting. 


In 1951, again at the request of the N.U.W.T., a demonstration 
was held in Trafalgar Square, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Cazalet Keir (who had become Chairman of the Committee after 
Mrs. Tate’s tragic death in 1947} to protest against the refusal by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gaitskell) to meet the Civil 
Servants’ claim for equal pay. The N.U.W.T. decided to march to 
the Square, and the contingent, headed by a band, and with 
banners and slogans flying, made an impressive spectacle as it 
marched from the Embankment. 


On this occasion, also, the large Council Room at headquarters 
was useful for the Union undertook to make a huge slogan 
* Equal Pay for Equal Work Now ”, to cover the base of Nelson’s 
Column. Strips of muslin on which the words had been painted 
by a member were spread on the Council room floor and were 
stitched together and backed by any member of the staff who could 
spare the time. The sewing did not bear examination but the effect 
was striking ! ; 

In 1952, at the request of the N.U.W.T., the Equal Pay Cam- 
paign Comniittee agreed to launch a petition to be presented to 
Parliament before the Budget. There was some delay in getting it 
started and it was not delivered at the House until March, 1954, 
when it was taken in three horse-drawn carriages in which were 
four women Members of Parliament and the officers of the Cam- 
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paign Committee, including the General Secretary of the N.U.W.T. 
[he spectacle received great publicity but, when the Budget was 
presented in the next month, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made no provision for equal pay. 

A month or two later, however, he signified his willingness to 
consider the introduction of a scheme for the gradual establish- 
ment of equal pay in the Civil Service—a scheme which has set the 
pattern in other spheres, but which is totally unacceptable to the 
National Union of Women Teachers. 
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The Provident Sick Fund and the Mutual Aid Fund are both 
housed at the Union’s headquarters. 


Prevident Sick Fund 


The Provident Sick Fund, a registered Friendly Society, through 
which members can make provision for themselves in times. of ill- 
ness, was founded in 1918 by the London Unit, but became part 
of the national organization in the following year. 

In 1937, a full-time Assistant Secretary was appointed but 
unfortunately, only two years’ later, the P.S.F. office was evacuated — 
and, after a short initial stay in Essex, and a few months’ return to 
Cromwell Road, the war years were spent in North Wales. 

In 1943, the Board had to consider what might be the effect 
upon the P.S.F., if the Beveridge Report were implemented. Then 
in 1948, when the National Health Service was firmly established, 
it was decided to close the Medical Benefit Service as being 
redundant, leaving the Sickness Benefit Section which is. still 
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valuable to members in providing supplementary payments which 
arc often very welcome at times of illness, and also acts as a 
Savings Bank 


Mutual Aid Fund 


In contrast to the P.S.F. where benefits are regulated by con- 
tributions, the Mutual Aid Fund is a charitable organization, free 
to give help to members according to their needs, and this work 
has been continued throughout the twenty-one years. The aim, 
“mutual aid’, has remained constant though the character of the 
aid has varied significantly. Whereas, at the beginning of this 
period, help was often needed by young teachers who were ill early 
in their service, or who had heavy family responsibility, in later 
years the greater needs have been among retired members who are 
unable to meet to-day’s costs from their pensions based on earlier 
scales of salary. 


It has also been noticeable that help is often required on a much 
larger scale than in earlier days. 


Old Guard Fund 


This Fund was sponsored by the Union in 1918 to help old 
teachers, men and women, who had no pension at all or only small 
“ codal” ones of about £25 a year, and it was still serving a useful 
purpose in 1935. Three of the pensioners were then over 90 years 
of age and six were over 80 years. In 1939, two were over 97 years 
old, but by 1945, there were only two of these old pensioners still 
alive, and one of these became ineligible when a legacy was left to 
her. 

The Old Guard Fund was thereupon closed. The balance was 
handed to the Mutual Aid Fund to be used to help retired 
teachers ; and the Fund undertook the responsibility of giving 
necessary assistance to the remaining pensioner. 

The story of 41 Cromwell Road, during the past twenty-one 
years is necessarily an account of the work which has been centred 
in the house and mention must be made of the part “ The Woman 
Teacher ” has played under the Editorship of Miss E. Stead, Mrs. 
F. E. Key and, from 1946, Miss B. M. Pearson, in keeping mem- 
bers informed on matters of concern to them as women teachers. 
Through all the vicissitudes of peace and war, evacuation, strikes, 
and power cuts, the journal only once failed to appear, when the 
production of periodicals was suspended by the Government in 
1947. 

There is not room to tell of the deputation to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. when the President (Miss H. Murrish) stated the 
Union’s case for equal pay: or the Trafalgar Square Demonstra- 
tion at which Miss M. Brown (then President) spoke ; of the pro- 
test meetings agairst the terms of the Burnham Committee’s 
Reports, not only when they widened the gap between the rates 
for men and women but when the evaluation of children as “ unit 
values ” was introduced : of the success in securing equal mainten- 
ance grants for men and women students at training colleges : of 
the endeavour, successful in some areas, to establish equal respon- 
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sibility allowances for men and women teachers; the steps taken 
to safeguard the interests of members in the matter of meals and 
milk services in the school; and of their right to belong to the 
Union of their choice ; of the termination of the long campaign to 
allow a married woman to retain her own, independent, nation- 
ality ; of all the international work in connection with the drafting 
of a convention on equal remuneration for men and women. Nor 
is it the occasion for telling in detail the history of the struggle to 
oppose the Government’s proposals to raise teachers’ contributions 
under the Superannuation Acts, and to replace these by a return 
to the non-contributory scheme promised in 1918 and enjoyed for 
a year or two. 


These are matters for a later history of the Union but enough 
has been said to show the wide scope of the Union’s work, made 
possible by the facilities in a house owned by the Union, in which 
every member can share, for truly 

“The dreams of those who labour are the only 
ones that ever come true.” 





Mrs. E. M. Raynes, President 1956 
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(We are indebted to “The Teachers’ World” for permission to use the 
picture of the house and to N.A.L.G.O. for the photograph of the Equal Pay 
Demonstration.) 
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